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Detectives i„ e ' 

Southern West Virginia Coal Fields 

B> Richard M. Hadsdl and William E. Coffey 

T HF Baldwin-Fclts Detectives agency played an important 
mU ch publicized role in the early history of the southern 
West Virginia coal industry. The agency, somewhat as the 
-xnpanv town, served purposes both constructive and malevolent. 
On the one hand, it functioned as a civilizing or at least stabilizing 
force in the absence of adequate public law enforcement, and 0n 
the other, it carried out policies of brutal repression which helped 
to incite some of the nation’s most violent industrial conflicts. 

This article will describe the development of the Baldwin-Felts 
agency, the nature of its services to coal operators, its role in the 
West Virginia mine wars, and the causes of its eventual decline 
and disappearance in the 1930s. 

William G Baldwin and Thomas L. Felts established their busi- 
net* in the early 1890s as a partnership, subsequently incorporated 
a* Ba:d*in-Fclu Detectives Their Virginia corporation charter 
i--.- ued “a general detective agency representing to do civil and 
criminal wk. or legitimate investigation for firms, corporations, 
enterprises or indivduals." Baldwin and Felts each sub- 

•rtscral nit ' **J** * '** ,m, “ l S25 00 ° capital stock. The 
•c 4 r, , 4 KMtd 10 Roanoke * V irginia, hut within a few 

Inamtt fU«* , / nCf% **)' Pc* 1 *, occupied the entire 

*** ,n Blucficld. Wot Virginia 

Ow p m fWiMnd * Wl ^ Boor New Rntr 

*" ,f t * ^ 1,1 Richmond, Virginia, and m 

*** t * rf, <rrhead disclosed affiliation* with 

* rl * " u«i » | , ur * % ** Fofice. and the Internal- 

U * ’u _ _* f v *-*ai Afrni« amJ Polite It claimed 
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Mild. H listed Bnldwin-Felts Detectives. Inc. as special agents for 
several railroads, including the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake 
£ Ohio, the Carolina. Clinchfield & Ohio, and the R. F. & p. 1 

The railroads were first to contract with Baldwin and Felts for 
a supply of guards to keep order on the trains and to prevent 
theft from freight cars. Howard B. Lee, a former attorney general 
of the State of West Virginia, has written of the frequent robbery 
by mountaineers of railroad shipments which plagued the Norfolk 
and Western, especially along the Tug Fork on the Kentucky- 
West Virginia border. “After the Baldwin-Felts men had killed a 
few such thieves and sent a number to prison," he noted with under¬ 
statement. “the practice ended." 3 In West Virginia private railroad 
guards were clothed with considerable authority by a law of 1890 
which permitted the governor to appoint them as public law 
officers. 4 

From railroad protection it was natural for Baldwin and 
Felts to extend their services to the rapidly expanding coal industry 
whose mines were served by the new railroads in southern West 
Virginia. These mines were actually self-sufficient company-owned 
camps" which housed miners and their dependents and offered, 
in addition to a place of employment, most of the necessities of 
There were dozens of primitive frame cottages in tightly 
packed rows, the company store which sold general goods and 
h -uxrd a mail room, a church provided by the company, often a 
wh, '° l whtnc ,cachcr * as P aid Part by the company, a physician 
* ho ^PPoncd by flat fees deducted from the miner’s monthly 
rav. and sometimes a community center which provided a place 
for simple recreation. 

'‘ ••Me police protection was a vital requirement in these 
mining communities, many of which were linked to the 
****** nl> by rail If ihcrc wus a road, it was usually impractical 
* Mm ,<4 the camps were squeezed into narrow bottoms 
11 -*•»■ tklc» by precipitous mountains The social milieu 
• 'll* c»plo%ivc Several hundred people of diverse 
«ri r toned into a neighborly relationship under 
iwtukis V-oUntu Negro farmers were recruited to 
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join native Appalachian whites for most of whom mining Coa , 

' „cw experience. From abroad came southern and c ' , as 
European recruits, usually poor peasants ignorant of both ^ 
mining and the English language. The work force w as cono" 0 ? 1 
i„ flux. Criminals and hustlers often drifted through. Coal 0 p Cr ? y 
rarely inquired into a recruits background because of the ch • 
shortage of willing mine labor in the early twentieth cent 0 ”* 
Given these conditions plus the most hazardous of j ndu Ufy ' 
= daily fact of life, it is not surprising that^' 3 ' 

>n disorderly and sometimes vinlrmt 3 ^ ® 



occupations as a daily fact of life, it is not surprisir 
residents were often disorderly and sometimes violent. 3 

The coal operators required policemen, and for this service 
turned to the county courts and the sheriffs. However h 1 ff 
could not dispatch deputies quickly to a troubled coal camp Railr^' ' S 
offered the only efficient transportation, according to their 
schedules, and some of the county seats were not even serv hT* 
rail or were located on spur lines. As for permanently nL:„ 
deputies in the camps, county funds were quite inadequate E 

Under the circumstances, sheriffs and coal operators struct 
an alternative arrangement. The coal operators employed menm 
protect property and lives in the mining communities 

pL ££ 
instructed by their employers trainS 3nd kept order ^ 

officers, recognized as such by 

^l^p'o^tlTuty fherim ZuT Virgi " ia aPPOm,ed 

™ 'he mamline of the NorfT B ' UCfield - s, ™ c Sically 
■hidiary field office at Th..r ?° k and Wcstcrn Railway. The 
[^ ke «nd Ohio R a ,jw ay Wa J"?"'' °" lhc main, inc of the Chesa- 
Sr '* nf l-cd roads ^ * 3 broU * r ’ A. C. Felts. 

,^ u u °«®c«ive» could d,s, !! ' U S ' a,C |K ’ ,,CC forcc OW), 

‘“'founding coal fi cltlx ih c,,ra deputized men through- 

" i , rc l,UK 'kly than countv officials.* 
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Though the governor's authorization was required to deputize 
private railway policemen, there was no such requirement for the 
camp guards; the sheriff's signature and badge were sufficient. 

West Virginia law was obviously permissive with respect to 
private employees serving simultaneously as law officers, but it was 
not unique. A 1914 U. S. Department of Labor survey described 
similar circumstances in California, Connecticut, Maryland, Massa¬ 
chusetts. North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma. Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina. 

One of the first West Virginia coal operators to employ agents 
of Baldwin-Felts Detectives was Justus Collins, owner of several 
moderately sized mines in McDowell, Fayette, Mercer, and Raleigh 
counties. As early as 1893 he hired several agency guards in order 
to cope with a minor disturbance at one of his mines. 9 

C oil ins and his counterparts in the coal industry used the 
guards not only to prevent disorderly conduct and violations of law, 
but also to collect rents, guard the payroll and prevent “undesir¬ 
ables from entering their camps. Undesirables included a wide 
range of the unsavory such as known criminals, professional gamb¬ 
lers, prostitutes, moonshiners, slackers, and active union sympath¬ 
izers. (ollins’ guards patrolled and searched all premises on 
company property, including miners' homes, without notice. They 
charged unwanted persons with trespassing and physically expelled 
them when necessary. As law officers the guards could obtain 
irrants and dispatch suspects to the county jail for violations of 
criminal statutes.' 0 

In 1902 Justus Collins daringly used Baldwin-Felts guards to 
■'* •* l V1WA sponsored miner’s strike and to ignore a thirty 
U>ut agreement among operators in the New River Field. 
! ' »h h< first had joined the operators in their decision to shut 
• d forte the strikers into submission, Collins later decided 
■"!.it rally He produced coal throughout the summer, selling 
m a favorably high price. 
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11 *hen he 
a gainsl , hc 

formidable 
l,ier y mine. 
[y marshal, 
' clls guards 
tallaiion of 

the tipple. They protected from th^^aurus 

- new recruits 
Not only were strikers kept off the 
Collins property, but twenty-one persons, including John Richards 
president of United Mine Workers District No. 17, were arrested 
by Cunningham and fined by Judge B. F. Keller for violating his 
injunction. Witnesses reported that the demonstrators had" 
come closer than thirty-four feet of the Collins property lj ne 

Though Collins hardly endeared himself t 
River Field operators, he realized a handsome profit from 
production of about 800 tons daily during the 1902 
Baldwin-Felts guards and the backing of the 
lively complemented his competitive impulses. By m 
other operators in southern West Virginia were 
um ple. and after the governor mobilized 300 
Mrikc dissipated during the n 
°f 1902. the practice among 
police, mostly Baldwin-Felts i 

Not all Baldwin-Felts op, 
guards. Especially as union ■ 

'T'"' C ™' """Panics 

w defectives. They j„ irl c d 
"“'"S -he private „p inions 

jesl' 1 * r* of und «' 

nm, *1° , "' mcUmn Pin. 

be c«al com mm;— . 


Collins first mavciM.* .*• ... JU ne c 

huined a United States Circuit Court injunction 
" nion organizers and supporters who had established a 
picket line at Glen Jean in front of the Collins Col 
Phe injunction was enforced by a United States depu 
Dan W. Cunningham, and an estimated forty Baldwin-F 
whom Cunningham directed. Collins ordered the insi 
iron gates ai the mine entrances, and a search light and 
gun were positioned on 

of pickets a skeletal work force of about 150, mostly 
from Europe and the South 


to his fellow New 
-i a limited 
strike. His 
Federal court effec- 
idAugust many 
following his ex¬ 
state militiamen, the 
:r - ' After the strike 
nonunion operators of hiring private 
men, became widespread. 11 

eratives were recognizable as deputized 
organizers filtered into southern West 
1 relied increasingly on secret agents 

ttnd r f ° rCe :IS ordinar > 

“rlc" , T " f ' hdr “"«««». and 
I ° ,hc ;l P c Pt-'y. Suspects were 
Utl on a “black IK." __ . 
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I he Justus Collins papers occasionally refer to the special 
deployment of secret Baldwin-Fclts detectives. As the following 
examples will show, their duties were not limited to uncovering 
union agitators. 

In March I‘>07 the superintendent of Collins' Pocahontas Coal 
Company at llallsvillc (now Davy) aroused the anger of many 
employees, when he lured onto company property an “undesirable" 
who was seized and severely beaten by the guards. The victim 
was an itinerant elderly “cowboy preacher,” Sam Betts, whose 
popular and perhaps inflamatory sermons had criticized the mine 
management and had recommended higher wages for the miners. 

Betts’ treatment sparked a suspected conspiracy among some 
of Collins’ employees who threatened damage to life, limb and 
company property. Many llallsvillc residents were reportedly buying 
rifles and ammunition. The mine superintendent consequently 
secured the services of two detectives from T. L. Felts, who worked 
under cover for about two weeks. Their investigation failed to 
pinpoint any conspiracy, but they reported fully on all persons who 
had maligned the company. Some miners were fired, and the 
superintendent sought to replace them with foreigners whom he 
believed were more amenable to company persuasion. 11 

At the Winding Gulf Colliery in Raleigh County, Collins 
mploycd a large number of Negro migrants from the South. Sensing 
ir discontent in 1923, the superintendent hired a Baldwin-Felts 
I u-ctive I he latter's report, signed "#1," reflected considerable 
at • and sophistication on his part. “No. I" found no particular 
in.ikcr among the Winding Gulf miners but ascribed a 
get r.d discontent to their forced idleness and accumulating debts. 

e N ,'■* blamed the company for failing to secure enough 
railnad mine cars to keep them working full-time. "No. I" con¬ 
cluded 

I’ ' • 4 ficai Me sing it it could he arranged to run the mines 
• - Whin the men aic idle and going in ihc hole too, 

• mi i«ny kind of propaganda. A> long «' they can 
• »k •• l gut vital ilire want, they aie satisfied.'* 

• m » ixion .it Winding Gulf, a trusted Baldwin-Felts 
<•**' ' * iid a «p> 4 ganut tin unwitting mine management. Ihc 
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E C. Payne. became alarmed by what he viewed 
general incompetence ‘■" d deunkedness of the auperimeoden? ' h ' 
the chief foreman. Payne filed a sensational accounts with t 
F elts of the superintendent’s absenteeism, a three day sodden h‘ L 
,he foreman’s house, and other irresponsible acts. Felts re | ’ 
information to Justus Collins, who resided then i n Cinci *** 
Ohio, but retained a keen interest in the daily operations oTt"’ 
mines. The proprietor of Winding Gulf promptly fired the acc ,' S 
ordering the new superintendent "to clear out and straighten ud’^k’ 
workforce." P the 

At yet another time the Winding Gulf Colliery Co 
utilized a Baldwin-Fclts detective in an unusual manner mP ^ ny 
superintendent decided to evict from the camp a miner’- • 
who operated her home as a boardinghouse for single ^ e ' Vldow 
the superintendent’s opinion, she was a troublesome Bossm™*^ In 
and a “crooked’ woman. He complained that she Jmenain 0 ^ 8 " 
least two lovers, harbored much bootleg whiskey and off "I 
sanctuary to anti-company schemers in her boardinghouse 
how could he toss out an unfortunate widow? "If We * , But 

a coldblooded affair of if,” he explained ,o Jus,us ColL ■? 
afra,d tha. would raise some criticism from fhe fa", ? 

hustand ,os * 

damaging evidence aboul her character That'" 8 f^ a "d collect 

-V-fed. -W* burned pub^^T^ £ 

a . nd el™ied r 'he U mo“| J ,™“ S P roi "Med the stability 

footed the climate fo Detectiv «. Inc. Law and 

. . Com P an y profits. uninterrupted coal mining and 

However ih#* i t 
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America The operators were usually candid about their use of 
'P'« “ nd * Unmen aga,ns ' ,hc One of their representatives 

asserted: 

We claim that have ihc righi ro emolov __ 

dctccux-es. to protect our interests W e P want men: 

"l fn K art . do,n f : whu « ,hc > talking about. We want know 
whether the union is being agitated .' 3 ani lo kncm 

A former Baldwin-Felts guard explained that his job was to “prevent 
the organization of the miners into unions, and to keep out the 
representatives of organized labor.— The United States Coal Com- 
miss,on concluded in a report of 1923 that the “duty” of the deputy 
sheriffs was to thwart the union organizer” by ejectine him from 
privately owned property. “Actually,” the report continued, "with¬ 
out the consent of the operators, a union organizer can do little 
more than ride on a train and look out the windows.”” Howard 
B Lee described the maintenance of law and order by Baldwin- 
Fc,ts agents as on, y “ their ostensible purpose.” In reality they 
were employed “to suppress union activities. . . [and] to keep the 
miners intimidated.”” Thomas Felts likewise believed that his 

agency s anti-union work was more important than its ordinary 
police functions.” 

The reasons for the anti-union animus of the coal operators 
comprise another story. It is sufficient to note that they wished 
' > maintain control of their employees to insure steady production, 
~ J ' thc> suffered from a highly competitive and volatile market 
and that they viewed the UMWA in part as a tool of northern 
“ a! hamns 10 s< J u ccze southern West V irginia coal out of distant 
jrkcU s,jn > operators were convinced that a majority of their 
rmpi. sees did not wish to join the union, and they identified 
h • f^rwmal interest as the public’s; their stand against the union 
' . .arantec the nation a supply of high quality bituminous 
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|hc threat of unionization caused many companies to 
operators’ associations in the early part of this ccn 
of the associations contracted with Baldwin-Fclts 
insulate their fields from union agitation. 

Justus Collins who might he viewed as the p arj 
anti-union coal operators, was a persistent advocate' 
joint action. "Unless we adopt measures and keep at 
to prevent the union from getting hold of us. . .they 
in doing so." he wrote in 1907. "I do not intend to ha’ 
and I think the time to start preventing it is right nov 
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currently. I ively had submitted regular reports to the Baldwin-Fclts 
agency. signing thcm us *‘ No - 9 " , ° 

His spy system enabled Felts to blunt most covert union organiz¬ 
ing efforts among working miners, especially by providing union 
membership lists to the coal operators. For example, he informed 
Justus Collins in 1913 that ten of his miners at the Winding Gulf 
Colliery were union members, and they were doubtlessly released. 11 
Felts also informed Collins fully about proceedings at national 
conventions of the UMWA. In 1910 he passed along a judgment 
that the union was too frail financially to sustain a general strike, 
.md he cited exact national and district treasury balances to support 
his contention.” Advance knowledge of UMWA strike strategy 
was helpful in planning contract coal sales. Were a long strike 
anticipated, nonunion coal operators could delay signing contracts 
until a national coal shortage forced prices upward. If no lengthy 
strike were anticipated by Baldwin-Fclts clients, it was advantageous 
for them to conclude sales contracts at an early date. 

Felts also helped his clients keep abreast of information pub- 
'i.hcd in coal industry trade journals and various miners’ publica- 
Hc even provided Justus Collins with translations of certain 
irticlc' in the Hungarian Miners' Organ which Collins hoped to use 
m order to influence his employees of Hungarian nationality. 31 

Strangely, not all association members were fully informed 
j ' : the Baldwin-Fclts undercover operations which their dues 
vu; 1 \ a result, the agency almost failed to win a contract 

*i ) Winding Gulf Coal Operators' Association, some members 
« favored hiring the protection offered by a rival police 

» i»thcrn West Virginia ’ 4 This unusual plight forced 

» reveal details on his spy system which were normally 
i d V he explained to Justus Collins: 

<► » . a <4 nature that the public knows vets little about 
* tni. the nun**!) of the tout operator* have but very 

• • - • Wslpr .4 the otgamration. the wo»k has alwats been 
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■I I ,hrn„nh li* officer* and Executive Committee*. iln ,, 
i"l"S hi,0 heci in Rive the open.lor* iw Utile light the „ lhj 2 
p/mihlc, except to let them know that their .merest, were ^ 

protected.” 

For some years the Baldwin-Fclts agency enjoyed j mm 
success in protecting those interests, creating an anti-union “cord** 
sanitaire" in the southern West Virginia coal fields. The co mpa ° n 
won a near monopoly as supplier of private police and dctccti 
ns fur north as Kanawha County. There was slight compete*' 
from the Hatfield-Sent/ Detective Agency, headquartered in p r j n °. n 
ton. West Virginia; and the Burns Detective Agency of Richm 
Virginia, supplied some special agents on the Norfolk and Wc° nd ’ 
Railway within West Virginia. Logan was the only southern 6 * ^ 
county in which operators did not employ the Baldwin-Felt C ° al 
any other detective agency. Rather, the Logan County Coal On ^ 
Ion 1 Aunctatjon relied upon .he sheriff and his numerous denude 

r^,r:z srrr r r 

..—— 

VV,lh,n its domain Baldwin-Fclts detective • , , 

respect of union officials and well deserved nnise fr T 
lors Frcd Mooney, a former UMWA n; ° W ,hc °l*™- 

recounted his fear of , hc agency's cunm , ° fficial ’ h « 

b-ogrnphy A n a( i„„ a | UMWA e«c,u 5pics in his au '<>- 

^nutted that he no l.,., L *ecutive, John P White once 

• ,nd t-v,, "? ion * nins in 
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IV-phe the nature of his business, Thomas Felts would have 
, uiviatcd the attribution of ••gentleman." He considered himself 
of high character and his work of noble purpose. His 


4 person 

, inj j cr brother and employee, Albert, resided in “one of the 

i. •• ...i_I. n • • 


most "picturesque homes" in Blueficld, where he was a 
member of the Elks lodge. 4 ' Baldwin-Felts, Inc. 


Shriner and 

, member of the fciics uxige. oamwin-reits, inc. began as a 
;o>c-knit enterprise, and as much as possible Felts depended upon 
hometown neighbors, relatives and friends from the Galax, Virginia 
irv i However, as the business expanded the agency recruited more 
vudeb for guards and detectives, employing perhaps 200 in normal 
nmc' more on occasions of labor strife. W. P. Tams described 
thc-e men as "rough and often colorful individuals.” They were all 
■ted lent marksmen. Albert Felts won a police sharpshooter cham- 
P onship. two of the renowned Hatfield clan, Troy and Elias, were 
Baldwin-Felts agents, as was West Virginia’s most highly decorated 
World War I hero, R. C. Buchannon. 

The gunmen were also occasionally aggressive and vicious. 
Two of them engaged in a shoot-out at a baseball field in Glen 
Jean. West Virginia, following an argument over which of two 
•cams on the diamond was superior. 45 T. L. Lewis, secretary of 
V a River Coal Operators’ Association, attributed union viol- 
:n pan to the ready application of force by some armed 
Howard B. Lee portrayed them as “fearless mountain 
. ~ and alleged that many had criminal records. 44 An early 

.••.a! historian of the West Virginia coal industry, Mary Mourat, 
Baldwin-Felts men as "nothing more than ‘bums with 
*»><• a" personalities Their hazardous working conditions 
fsiftn has r , red such characteristics. Even such feared lighters 
I . Ir . Hatfield were shot dead at Boomer, West Vir- 

i ■ * ^ miner whom they were attempting to evict. 4 ® 

paid Baldwin-Felts agents varied according to 
r iifv-1 ; —i»•.-n. hut their earnings were invariably higher 
u-.t h. miners Justus Collins paid $150 monthly plus 
f<f a tingle detective m 1912, at the some time he 
w IB A top wage earner was agent l.ivcl) who 
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...ruk-d as a UMWA official; Fells paid him $225 monthly** 
""ES* in ■»« «* Bfdwin-FCs cadre mcrcen^. 
f aced ihe most formidable challenge ye. mounted by the United 
N ine Workers of America. The resulting Pam. Creek-Cabin Creek 
Strike in Kanawha County marked the first breech in the agency* 
defense perimeter, because the so-called ‘‘Hatfield Contract” of 
1913 negotiated by Governor Henry D. Hatfield, was generally 
interpreted as a union victory. The protracted civil struggle a | so 
focused national attention on the private police system employed by 
southern West Virginia coal operators, and the Baldwin-Felts agency 
was publicized as a source of much controversy. 

The presence of Baldwin-Felts operatives was among the 
original grievances which led to the miners’ strike. Their most 
colorful spokesman, "Mother” Jones, expressed this from the steps 
of the state capitol in Charleston: 

I warn this liitlc Governor (William E. Glasscock) that unless he 
rids Paint Creek and Cabin Creek of these goddamned Baldwin 
Felts mine-guard thugs, there is going to he one hell of a lot of 
bloodletting in these hills.*® OI 

The actions of Baldwin-Felts men during the course of the 
strike only exacerbated the conflict. According to Thomas Felts 
he employed about 145 armed guards and perhaps ten spies in the 
afflicted region. It was they who carried out mass evictions of 
nrrs and their families from company housing. One Baldwin 

MS* ***** *«* * unborn fetus ofa mZl 

gunmen to f ire from ambush I a . pastim «" for ^ 
h -*d erected outside coal comn " n ' ^ ,Cnl co,wnics which miners 
J,c known to have participated Baldw «n-Fclts agents 

n 1*13. upon the miners’ c ,1 u atlack of February 

•• • ■ • I*, m // s 

Idtuait,.,, and | ,1, r £ Unllcd States Senate 
, r subsequently investigated 
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condition* in the Pnint Creek-Cabin Creek field in d 

witnewe* testified i hut the conduct of armed guards’ was a °! 
, aute ,»f the trouble.** K Wdh d Palpal 

Ihe Paint Creek-Cabin Creek violence seriouslv thr M . 
the Baidu in-f ells company, even while it produced an in CMct J 
more than $500 daily. Several agents were killed during the strike 
including a. leas, four in a single battle against miners at Muck low 
m July 19 2. I u,hern, ore. public opinion was aroused against Z 
private police system, and Governor Glasscock called for s.-n, 
legislation in 1913 to limit it. 8tate 

The so-called “Guard” bill of that legislative session would 
have permitted the governor and circuit court judges to appoint 
special police officers for private corporations or individuals under 
strict conditions. Ihe employers of such officers would have faced 
liability for any injury or damage caused by an unlawful act or 
careless use of a weapon by a private policeman. Each special 
,'ficcr or deputy sheriff assigned to a private employer would have 
Ken required to post a $5000 bond for the faithful performance of 
ho duty Ihe bill would also have limited the use of firearms by 
special officers.* 4 


Ihomas Felts chose to support the Guard bill lest one more 
rotative he substituted to propitiate public opinion. In vain 
K - wnt a circular to coal operators urging their support of it through 
;• !.tu il process Soon thereafter, his fears were substantiated 
• K ‘ Guard bill died in committee, and the legislature approved 
^ rt/ bill f his act, which on the surface threatened to 
'. r. 4 - the privately supported deputy sheriff system, read in part: 


* ’ b« lawful for .iny. deputy or deputies to net a*. or 
" ' ,r y d Ik* o, ,he mp.iuty of stinrds or watchmen for any 
* •t firm or corporation or to represent, in any 

of ifir law. any individual, person, firm or 
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West Virginia History 

, >IK aj-ain petitioned his employers lo urge repeal of lhc ^ 

revival of ihe Guard hill. He also eirculalcd a pa , 
rt '' ... ..in :i IIMWA ' Pab IV 


^^^Hi auribuicd «o a UMWA offieia.,T ev ; 
, ,h .1 lhc Wertz Act was ihe conspiratorial handiwork of 

union 
were 


c tnai me - ‘ . .. wi th P 

, However, coal operators did not share his alarm. r h 

were confident that they could maintain the customary | aw ^ 

order without reliance upon deputy sheriffs, and Jesse Sulli Van 

former secretary of the West Virginia Coal Association. Was en ’ 

couraged by the omission of a penalty clause for violators 0 f 

the act. 5 ' 

Although the memory of Paint Creek-Cabin Creek did not 
soon subside, and the UMWA had won a toehold in southern West 
Virginia. Baldwin-Felts, Inc. weathered the storm of 1912-13 and 
prospered during the remainder of the decade. World War i 
brought a bounteous prosperity resulting in relative calm for the 
coal industry, especially in southern West Virginia which supplied 
low volatile “smokeless" coal to Allied navies. Though many co 1 
operators in northern West Virginia capitulated to the industrial 
code of the War Labor Policy Board and recognized the UMWA 
on a "closed shop" basis, southern West Virginia remained a 
nonunion manor. Operators there relied upon the carrot nTw l 

xs«.... „ * ; sirs 

“P"" Log an i„ order , 0 f ana ' vha bounty threatened to march 
" 1 pan County sheriffs dcf.n C ' har bro,her workers, but 
J by .ppcr^' nT Pr ?, Cd and ihe ensis 

C on -e« un,on totals and Governor John 

*'*£m C r' y hmhf " r l<ani/.ng campaign 

‘ n '*'"<> um. „ ,, b, L h tragedy for Bakhvin-Felts. 

£*> -f>ed Vc " " rm ' d •» 'he area, uhen 

f Having « ,°T hOU,C5 °f "* s '‘« 

!Jt IT-. „ “"mpluhcd their business ,«i 
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MflV 19. ten of «hc agency's most trusted operatives were eau R ht 
in an ambush in Matewan while waiting to board the S:1S train 
for Blucficld. In the famous “massacre*’ which ensued, seven were 
killed plus Mayor Cabell Testerman and two coal miners. The dead 
agents included Ihomas Felts* two brothers, Albert and Lee and 
a long-time boyhood friend, C. T. Higgens, who had served •,* 
police chief of Galax. Virginia.” “ 

Miners in Matewan rejoiced that night over the slaughter 60 
union membership soared, evictions increased, and a general wave 
of violence engulfed the Tug Valley. The arrival of federal army 
troops in late summer, 1920, failed to quell the disorder, and in 
May l^-l Governor Ephraim Morgan declared martial law in 
effect. 


These events, capped by the “March on Logan” and the 
“Battle of Blair Mountain” in September 1921, overwhelmed the 
capacity of the Baldwin-Felts agency and caused some cracks in 
the anti-union resolution of the coal operators. At least one major 
company in the Mingo field signed an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers. George Wolfe, a mine superintendent employed 
by Justus Collins, expressed the fear that Thomas Felts had “lost 
his grip" in Mingo County. Collins shared these doubts and even 
nquircd about the services offered by the Bradford Detective 
Service of Washington, D. C. 6 ’ 


The industrial violence in West Virginia also stimulated renewed 
;rr. cstig.itions of conditions in her coal fields. The guard system 
*: especially subject to scrutiny as Albert DeSilver, director of 
Xmerit.in Civil Liberties Union, appealed to Labor Secretary 
^ B Wilson to help resolve this “serious crisis." 63 One result 
• • r ation of the United States Coal Commission, whose mem- 

h • * r appointed by President Harding. Representatives of both 
*br ». I . ! r.try and the l MWA endorsed the commission’s report 
included in part a recommendation that 


!*•»"> .!or labor polices u% ihe use of spies, the use of deputy 
♦f* •« pa«t company guards, bouse lease' which prevent free 
’»« «nd nil and individual contracts, be abolished. 1 
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The United Stales Senate also authorized its Committee „„ _ 

" „,l tabor to make an investigation. I he chairman 7N- 

“ CO " d “7 "■ Wi " ia 7 l- Xcn yo V f 'he 

_ „„ both sides but pointedly denounced the private '""l 
system 'll is the duty of the Slate to protect the properties ,?' Ce 

operators. . he " Thcre is no ri S hl « public l! h ' 

or public morals for the operators to pay the salaries of H ICy 

sheriffs."" epu 'V 

Notwithstanding this spate of critical public reports • 

|y: 0 s. no new federal or state legislation was enacted ' he 
affected West Virginia coal society. Rather, the wave of v - 
subsided somewhat, and coal operators regained the initio,: e 


west Virginia cuai suciciy. ivmiier, tne wave of • 
subsided somewhat, and coal operators regained the initiativ ° ^ 
only did the UMWA fail to organize permanently Logan and^M’^' 
mties. it also lost most of the gains won in northern u/»- l0; 


uiu me uiviw/a inn to organize permanently Logan and m- 
counties, it also lost most of the gains won in northern West V ^ 
during World War I. By 1930 the unions membershin • ,r8ln 
state had slumped from nearly 50,000 to fewer than 5 000 ° 11 
its threat to southern coal operators had evaporated. ’ U ’ 3r 

The Baldwin-Felts company also survived, gainine a m 
of revenge for the “Matewan Massacre" with the mufri SUl 
Hatfield and his accomplice. Ed Chambers on Z ° f Si 

s,Cps aI We,ch on August I, 1 921. 65 However the C ° k Urthous 
agency s invincibility had been exposed 3 i myth ° f th 
relied increasingly on new tactics with L' u Z C ° al °P eral ot 
A and lessened their depended UD ' " frU$ ' rated th 

coal men had favored the creation P PnVate P oli «. Th 

^dually tha, orgm,^ 0 'P oiice agency in „ 1S 

-';;a d rr;:;;;; d ; r cr .^y a,s °^d f r« 

f:Vcn more useful in 

,"■ •» r ,hcroun 

■ V <V .t ac V > rcmc C ° U " ***» 

, ,,,u .i- eu . ** 

Vi, I">n u n ,| urni | " rl <j War. coal operator* 
«. ' each of the 
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Payees to sign an individual work contract which bound ,h 
not to join n union on pain of dismissal. Whenever th • 
broadcast «PF*-* ul - courts routinely enjoined it from 
with the work contracts. Justus Collins was overjoyed wiTan 
injunction he obtained against union organizers who as he 
pltincil it. were vltually ••outlaws" under the terms of the restraining 
order.’ 8 


\s the operators were armed with legally respectable means of 
controlling their employees, the services of the Baldwin-Fclts 
agency diminished in importance to them. The Justus Collins 
papers of the 1920s indicate that Thomas Felts, now silver-haired 
with advancing age, performed only minor and routine tasks 
mainly forwarding information on legislation and other public 
matters pertinent to the coal industry. 68 


Ihe guard system continued for a time in West Virginia, but 
the Cireat Depression reduced coal labor and management to the 
same desperate straits. The chronic overcompetitivencss of the 
producers now plagued them with epidemic intensity. Low prices, 
negative profits, bankruptcies and foreclosures caused the old 
employee-employer struggle to pale in significance. And so it 
transpired that most coal men in West Virginia embraced the 
National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933, even though it threatened 
- h Section 7 (a) to provide the UMWA the legal remedy for im- 
-.mg its fortune. Appended to the resulting Code of Fair Com- 
f. for the Bituminous Coal Industry was the “Appalachian 
V'ccmcnt" signed h\ cooperating coal associations and the United 
Mr . W . rs of America. I'his document standardized working 
* - ' t • r• ..-ghoul the bituminous industry and guaranteed union 

**f t \- ifc.i. the l \1 WA was made spokesman for the miners 
-t* 1 lrf.il government the enforcer of their working condi- 


mn n quickly organized in West Virginia, claiming an 
rchip .4 more than 100.000 b\ 1934 Justus l olhns 
4 th< last holdout*. although he was a party to the 
r Averment through his affiliation with the Smokeless 
•m ******** Accordingly. IThnnas Felts supplied 
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Collias with three special officers in August 1934 to bo | , 
old man’s futile resistance of the tide.'" Six weeks later p ,hc 
died, unreconciled to the new age. e °Hin* 


Other southern West Virginia coal operators caved ■ 
readily, and it became obvious that the chief raison d’etre^ m ° re 
guard system had dissipated. Thereafter, the UMWA r^h ^ tflc 
the operators would attempt to control the miners. Uns Cr l ^ a n 
bv powerful private interests, the deputization of privat UPP ° rted 


»as made punishable in 1935 by the West Virginia L • gUard s 
The penalty for violating the law, originally enacted i n , C q ,SlalUr e. 
a 5500 fine or imprisonment for one year/' yi3 > w as 


‘ ” mcsc r,nal events upon Baldwin-Felts n ♦ 

«as made moot by the retirement of its now aP eH Dete ctiv e 

by -he dea-h of Tho-nas L. Felts in August fws "t?' ^ 

35 3 P ersona l creature had run its course throuph ’ The agenc ' 

> ears of the lifetimes of Baldwin and Felts Tinfe hT ^ f ° rt ’ 

“ - •• - •• — - £, »“’£f ~ »■. 


